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THE GREAT BETRAYAL. 


By Epwarp HALe BierstapT. Illustrated. 15s. 
(Hutchinson.) 


THE SPECKLED DOMES. 
By GERARD SHELLEY. Illustrated. 15s, (Duckworth.) 


RED BEAR OR YELLOW DRAGON. 
By MARGUERITE E. HARRISON. 15s. (Arrowsmith.) 


Mr. Edward Hale Bierstadt has compiled a work of 
evidential value in ‘‘ The Great Betrayal,” dealing with 
the position of affairs in Asia Minor and Thrace, and the 
recovery of Turkey 
after her downfall in 
1918. It is impossible 
to deny or to minimise 
the horror of the suffer- 
ings imposed upon 
Armenians and Greeks 
by the Turks; the 
facts are enough, and 
so clearly known and 
strongly attested that 
they must stand as 
proven. Mr. Bierstadt 
condemns the Allied 
Powers for their be- 
haviour at Lausanne, 
declaring that they 
sacrificed the helpless 
Greeks and Armenians 
in the hope of obtain- 
ing commercial advan- 
tages from Turkey. 
jt is an ugly indict- 
ment, and is stated in 
a way that makes it 
hard to rebut com- 
pletely. Probably Mr. 
Bierstadt would wish 
that Turkey had been 
attacked with the full 
military power needed 
to subdue and tame 
her into powerlessness 
to hurt her neigh- 
bours. But he fails to 
grasp or to accept the 
mere material diffi- 


culties of such action, 772” Masters of Modern Art—Renoir 


By Francois Fosca 
Some day someone 


will speak a word 
for British action at Chanak, but what happened there 
provided enough proof that military action against 
Turkey was not feasible. Mr. Bierstadt blames the 
United States for refusing to help Armenia or to stand 
behind the splendid work done for many years by American 
missions in Asia Minor. It is a sad book and a tale of 
almost hopeless misery with little prospect of alleviation. 
After Turkey, Russia claims our attention. Mr. Gerard 
Shelley was in that strange country in 1913, enjoying the 
rich and varied life of the pre-war period, remaining during 
the war and through the revolution and under the Bolshevist 
regime. How he observed and enjoyed and suffered makes 
a most interesting record, told with ease and pungency, 
though it may be questioned whether the introduction of 
the names of people about whom he gives outspoken and 
not always discreet revelations was quite justified. The 
picture of society before the revolution is very lurid in its 


(Bodley Head). Reviewed in this Number. 


suggestion of extravagance, recklessness, fecklessness and 
corruption, and to many readers the most interesting thing 
in the book will be Mr. Shelley’s impression of Rasputin. 
For contrary to what we have generally been led to believe, 
he tells us that Rasputin was a holy man of uncorruptible 
life and character, simple, profound, eager for the salvation 
of Russia, aghast at the wild orgiastic life of the noble and 
the rich bourgeoisie, finally betrayed and a veritable martyr. 
He saw a good deal of Rasputin and declares categorically : 


‘In aland of bribe-takers, robbers of State funds, and corrupt 
officials, Rasputin stood out like the giant figure of a saint 
moulded in rugged iron. He, of all men in Russia, was 
immaculate. He lived a poor and simple life. Such 
virtue was almost 
unknown in Russia. 
Besides, Russians would 
never have admitted it. 
They had no belief in 
any virtue, no will even 
to believe.” 

Rasputin’s position 
with the Tsar and 
Tsarina he thinks was 
due to the fact that 
he “ fitted in’’ with 
their creed and plan 
for the regeneration 
and salvation of 
Russia.”’ Mr. Shelley’s 
story of his adventures 
under Bolshevism is 
most vivid and arrest- 
ing. He never lost his 
power of detachment 
even in the most diffi- 
cult moments, and 
this helped him both 
to live through the 
terror and give us in 
“The Speckled Domes”’ 
a very valuable ac- 
count of what he saw. 

“The Far East,” 
says Mrs. Harrison, 
“is in the grip of two 
new world forces—the 
Red Bear and the 
Yellow Dragon.”’ And 
so she gives her delight- 
ful book the title of 
“Red Bear or Yellow 
Dragon.’ For it was 
clear to her that many 
loose ends and unsolved 
problems were left in 
the Far East; that Asia, the eternal sphinx, was devising 
new riddles for the West to guess. What was Japan’s 
attitude towards naval disarmament ? What were the 
new movements and tendencies that would influence the 
shaping of Japan’s future internal and external policies ? 
How far could agreements of the Powers with regard to the 
Far East be carried out without reckoning with the Russian 
Bear? What was the extent of Soviet influence in 
Mongolia? To what extent had Red propaganda taken 
root among the yellow peoples ? What was happening in 
Korea ? Was the chaos in China more apparent than real ? 
What was the real significance of the Pan-Asiatic move- 
ment ? So she set out to try to find some answer to these 
riddles. Starting in Japan, she went here and there in 
Eastern Siberia, China, Mongolia, seeing and judging, 
sifting and weighing things for herself, finally being arrested 
in Chita and sent to Moscow as a prisoner. Everywhere 
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she brought a cool, wise, competent, detached eye to bear 
on affairs, and her book simply registers her impressions. 
She offers no solutions of her own; she provides data by 
which her readers can form their own conclusions. And 
the reader will accept her data as of very great value, 
because of the personality that emerges from her record, 
trustworthy and balanced. A most useful book. 
F. M. ATKINSON. 


THE CARILLON 
OF SCARPA. 


By FLora KLICKMAN. 


7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


The charm and _ freshness 
of Miss Klickman’s earlier 
books secured for this one a 
ready welcome and, though it 
is in the form of a novel, her 
great love of flowers and birds 
comes bubbling out just the 
same ; indeed we should be 
very disappointed if this were 
not so. The poverty-stricken 
household of the King of 
Scarpa (a little kingdom at 
Italy’s back door), forms 
the background, and one is 
quickly impressed with the 
fact that however poor they 
may be in this world’s goods, 
these four princesses have 
much compensation in sheer 
joy of life and the delights of 
nature. Princess Olea, the 
eldest, is a musician and is 
responsible for the wonderful 
carillon which she plays every 
evening on the church bells at 
sunset, the beauty of which 
resounds all through the book. 
The idea of repairing the 
family fortunes by admitting 
a wealthy American as paying 
guest is conceived, and Miss 
Klickman accomplishes no ‘rom Gone Abroad 

By Douglas Goldring 
small achievement in trans- (Chapman & Hall). 
planting Mrs. Potter-Poggs, 
the feverish, nerve-racked, social climber of New York, 
into this quiet and peaceful atmosphere. There are 
naturally many humorous situations, as she adapts herself 
as gracefully as possible to her new surroundings, but a 
heritage of sound common sense comes to the rescue, and 
she fits in almost as readily as her daughter Gladsome. 
One of the great delights of this author’s books is the 
constant side-tracking, where we lose ourselves in the 
sheer delight of a garden, or listen with ears attuned to a 
bird or waterfall or, as in this case, to the strange haunting 
strains of this music-loving people. We hear the strolling 
gipsies whose playing on zithers has an underlying pathos 
so difficult to reproduce, and amongst whom Liszt himself 
went to learn their secret witchery ; and as a result wrote 
his Hungarian Rhapsodies. The book is full of sunshine, 
humour and charm as well as a liberal sprinkling of romance, 
and will undoubtedly be a great favourite. 


FRITTO MISTO. 
By E. S. P. HayNEs. 7s. 6d. (Cayme Press.) 

It is unfortunately impossible, as Mr. Haynes remarks, 
to bring Leslie Stephen back to life. The next best thing 
is to let oneself be guided by the form of his work. In 
this book of essays Mr. Haynes gives us, like Stephen, 
biographies in few and chosen words. Nor do we find the 


72 


matter dealt with in a frigidly objective fashion. Mr. 
Haynes, as everyone knows, is a lawyer who, among other 
things, pays special attention to the reform of the divorce 
laws. But in the midst of his crusading zeal he throws 
us a joke—and a Spaniard would gratefully tell him to go 
with God. ‘ A rich man not in the church or a poor man 
not in the professions,”’ says Mr. Haynes, ‘‘ may perpetrate 
two matrimonial affairs with impunity; but how can a 
doctor, a schoolmaster, a 
dentist or a bank clerk per- 
form so invaluable a service 
to the wife of his bosom friend 
without risking the loss of 
that income on which she 
relies for alimony ?’’ We are 
told in the erratum: ‘‘ The 
word ‘ friend’ after ‘ bosom ’ 
should be omitted.’”’ Many 
of Mr. Haynes's friends whom 
we read of in this book, such 
as Wells, Chesterton and so 
forth, have attracted the 
attention of other biograph- 
ers. And it is to be hoped 
that in his next work Mr. 
Haynes will allow his witty 
and urbane pen to occupy 
itself more with the lesser 
luminaries of his vast acquaint- 
ance. Apparently any kind 
of book is to him like a 
vessel on which he sets out 
on adventurous travels; we 
stand on the bank and are 
presented when he returns 
with a cargo resembling tbat 
in Masefield’s poem. The 
ironies are beautiful, the 
apes are grinning, everything 
is for the best. This book is 
the work of a new publisher, 
Mr. Philip Sainsbury, who 
possesses a private Press in 
Kensington. If his other 
productions are going to be 
up to the standard of this 
one, in all the qualities a book 
should have, then he will in- 
deed have book-lovers on his 
track. 


A STREET IN PALMA. 


BLIND RAFTERY. 


By Donn ByRNE, 5s. (Sampson Low.) 


In “ Blind Raftery’ Mr. Donn Byrne gives us another 
book much in the style of his now well known “ Messer 
Marco Polo.” Its chief characteristic is beauty—sheer 
and utter beauty of conception and execution. The story 
deals with the wanderings of the blind bard Raftery and 
his beautiful Spanish wife Hilaria, about the hills and bogs 
of the west of Ireland. From cover to cover the book 
carries one along on a torrent of compelling loveliness, 
and Mr. Donn Byrne shows that he is fully capable of 
living up to his conviction that a short story should always 
be conceived in the spirit of poetry, for here one rarely 
leaves the poetic level. ‘‘ Blind Raftery ”’ is a long short- 
story rather than a short novel; it is a story of much 
colour and movement, of exceeding interest and variety. 
The Galway of Raftery’s times is peculiarly well described 
with its shipping and its bustle, its marine odours, its soft- 
voiced, Erse-speaking natives, and its Spanish and Portu- 
guese sailors in their gay and colourful attire. If modern 
readers are seeking beauty and have little leisure for 
the quest, in this short book they will find as much as they 
are likely to find in a dozen full-length novels; in addition 
they will come to the enjoyment of a finely wrought story. 
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MYSTERIES OF THE 
LIBYAN DESERT. 


By W. HARDING KING. 21s. 
(Seeley, Service.) 


We have spent some pleasant 
hours with this engaging and 
natural record of three expedi- 
tions into sandy wastes. Mr. 
Harding King has now proved 
that the old maps were entirely 
wrong when they showed the 
centre of the unknown desert as 
covered with gigantic dunes. 
These hundreds of square miles 
are in reality practically free from 
drift sand. Our author most 
cunningly and _ patiently col- 
lected, from the natives, infor- 
mation which enabled him to 
compose a map of almost all the 
desert containing the names of 
about seventy new places. The 
habits of the people in the far-off 
desert villages are described in 
a most entertaining way; the 


younger brother kisses the hand 

of the elder and begs permission to sit down. At dinner 
there was chicken and lemon broth, and a delicious turkey 
boiled in milk and then buttered. The tea-drinking of 
natives in the oases is a great feature of the life, the better 
folk paying a pound a pound. Mr. Harding King 
gives a capital account of the native belief in hidden 
treasure. Altogether this book is exceedingly fresh and 
readable. 


THE SHIFTING SANDS 
OF ALGERIA. 


By CHERRY NKEAR- 
TON. With 79 photo- 
graphs. 25s. net. 
(Arrowsmith.) 


Africa and the Sahara 
are notorious for the 
nostalgia with which 
they inspire all who visit 
them, and Mr. Cherry 
Kearton’s book is the 
result of a satisfied long- 
ing after the lapse of 
twenty years. He found 
the fascination of the 
ancient towns and the 
immemorial desert all 
and more than his me- 
mories, and he describes 
his stay and experiences 
with unusual charm and 
easy certainty of touch 
that make the reader 
share his own feelings. 
As may be imagined, 
Mr. Kearton has a 
special interest in the 
animal life of any place J 
in which he _ finds Fyrom The Shifting Sands of Algeria 
himself, and many pas- By Cherry Kearton 
sages will be found (Arrowsmith). 


describing delightfully and 
credibly the manners’ and 
ways of spiders or baboons or 
camels or other creatures 
of the wild. We are always 
in the presence of the mighty 
past, but not less in the presence 
of the mighty present, with its 
promise for a marvellous future, 
held in the French occupation 
and what that is achieving 
in stabilising life and in restoring 
fertility to.a country that once 
was part of the granary of the 
world. Mr. Kearton’s book is 
calculated to entice a stay-at- 
home to wander and test for 
himself the happiness of an 
enchanted land, and without 
any hint of forcing information 


on us he manages to tell us 
many of the very things we 
would most like to know about 
Algeria and the Sahara. And 
of course the photographic illus- 
| trations reach the high-water 


interior of a Senussi home as mark of excellence. 
ai 1 in Chapter five is j 
areneion a = gg is full of From Mysteries of the Libyan A STREET IN 
inte some P son: too re- RASHIDA. 
spectful to remain in the room y W. J. Harding King, F.R.G.S. CONCERNING THE 
with their father for long; a (Seeley, Service). 


NATURE OF THINGS. 


By Str Brace, K.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 7s. 6d. 
(Bell.) 


The charm with which Sir William Bragg can discourse 
upon scientific matters is well known to all who have 
heard his lectures at the Royal Institution, and six of 
these lectures are collected in this book, slightly elaborated. 
Sir William, since they were delivered, has won the hearts 
of a much larger audience by his delightful talks over 
the wireless. The present volume has the simplicity and 
clearness which we have learned to associate with his 
voice. Itisnotaneasy 
matter to explain the 
phenomena of crystal- 
lisation, the nature of 
liquids and gases, the 
structure of the atom, 
to untrained readers ; 
here it is done in a 
manner which shows 
that the author pre- 
serves and honours 
the traditions handed 
down by that prince of 
lecturers, Michael Fara- 
day, whose fame, won 
in that same building, 
is imperishable. We 
are obliged to dismiss 
the book briefly ; let 
us express the hope 
that it will find the 
large public which it 
so thoroughly deserves. 
Whoever buys it will 
possess a volume to 
treasure ; for it gives the 
very latest theories of 
science in the happiest, 
STREET SCENE ©@Siest manner possible, 
aT Oxsa. and the illustrations 

are excellent. 
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A SECOND 
HELPING. 
By X. MARCEL 
BouLESTIN. 6s. 


(Heinemann.) 


Eighteen months 
ago M. Boulestin pub- 
lished ‘‘ Simple French 
Cooking for English 
Homes,” which proved 
very popular, and 
now at the request of 
many of his readers he 
has brought out this 
““Second Helping.” 
This time he has not 
restricted himself to 
France, but has 
gathered his recipes 
from many parts of 


the world. Keeping 
From Pottery and Porcelain 


i i e people : 
in mind the peop III. European Porcelain 
who have no _ cook Edited by Bernard Rackham 


equally with those who (Benn). 

have, he has given us 

a large number of simple French dishes of daily usefulness, 
a few elaborate ones for special occasions, together with 
old English country recipes and several curious colonial 
ones, in which we get just that unexpected different little 
touch that so often makes all the difference and charms 
afresh our jaded palates. The book should prove a 
real friend to those whose duty or pleasure lies in the 
culinary art. 


SCOTS STORY RECITATIONS. 


Selected and edited by A. B. HarLey. 3s. 6d. (Oliver & 
Boyd.) 

Reciters who are on the look-out for new additions to 
their repertoires should avail themselves of Mr. A. B. 
Harley’s selection of ‘‘ Scots Story Recitations’’ in prose 
and verse. He has drawn on Sir James Barrie, George 
Macdonald, J. J. Bell, but has gone also into the 
by-ways of literature and brought back many excellent 
things that are little known, some that the present writer 
has read in his pages for the first time, and all in 
‘guid Scots’’ language. Five one-act plays, suitable for 
the drawing-room or 
concert platform, are 
included. A_ reciter 
and teacher of elocu- 
tion, Mr. Harley re- 
commends the stories 
of his selection on the 
good practical ground 
that they have proved 
successful when he has 
himself recited them. 


THE LURE OF 
AMATEUR COL- 


LECTING. 
By GEORGE BLAKE 
DEXTER. Ios. 6d. 


net. (Hutchinson.) 


This is an alluring 
book, and not only the 
amateur collector but 
everyone who reads 
it must fall under its 
spell. The name of the 
author is a household Collecting 
word, the world over, By George Blake Dexter 
wherever collectors (Hutchinson). 


From The Lure of Amateur 


forgather, and _ the 
George Dexter Blake 
Collection the 
Boston  (U.S.A,) 
Museum of Fine Arts 
is priceless. Not 
many people, how- 
ever, know how it was 
acquired, and Mr, 
Dexter, in these fas- 
cinating pages, has 
given the history of 
how he became pos- 
sessed of some of the 
most wonderful art 
treasures in the world. 
What impresses the 
reader most, perhaps, 
is the perfectly phe- 
nomenal luck that has 
attended the author 
ever since, as a boy of 
fifteen, he managed to 
get into Charing Cross 
Station in 1871, when 
London was visited by the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Prussia, and, mingling with the reception party, was taken 
notice of by the young Prince Leopold (afterwards Duke of 
Albany) who invited him to call upon him at Windsor, 
shewed him round the Castle, and presented him with an 
exquisite Dresden cup and saucer as a parting gift! Similar 
good fortune has attended Mr. Dexter in a hundred other 
instances, and the narrative of the acquirement of his 
collection reads almost like a romance. The interest of 
the book is enhanced by a number of beautifully executed 
illustrations of various choice specimens, 


Fic. 118.—KANDLER: 
“COLUMBINE AND SCARAMOUCHE.” 
(Meissen, 1741. Schlossmuseum, Berlin.) 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. 


By PuHiLip W. SERGEANT. 18s. net. (Hutchinson.) 


Why Mr. Philip W. Sergeant should describe the notorious 
persons whom he has collected in his latest volume as 
“Rogues and Vagabonds”’ is not very apparent. The 
second Earl of Chesterfield was dissolute ; but he was in 
no correct sense a scoundrel. The Duke of Cumberland 
again was as bloodthirsty in Scotland as Oliver Cromwell 
was in Ireland; but why call him a scoundrel? With 
what proper justice too can Thomas Cromwell be so 
described ? Cold, cal- 
lous, ruthless the dissol- 
ver of the monasteries 
certainly was ; but to 
hail him as a scoundrel 
is absurd. Similarly it 
is difficult to under- 
stand why a rake like 
the Countess of Shrews- 
bury should be raised to 
the ‘‘ bad eminence’”’ of 
4 that really infamous 
woman, the Countess of 
Somerset, or why two 
needy adventurers such 
as Colonel Blood and 
Mrs. Manley should be 
presented asrogues. If, 
however, this weakness 
of the author for plac- 
ing hissubjectsin wrong 
catalogues over- 
looked, it must be ad- 
mitted that he has 
Semen Queer, studied them well and 
CARVED AND INLAID. written a very enter- 

(Seventeenth century.) taining book about 

them. 
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JIG-SAW. 


By BARBARA CART- 
LAND. 7s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 


A first novel, and 
a novel of Mayfair 

. . Belgrave Square 
and Curzon Street, 
and wonderful 
country seats 
rich folk, smart folk, 
fast folk and all the 
rest of it. And 
written by one who, 
we are told, is in and 
of Mayfair. Curiosity 
and interest are at 
once aroused to a 
high point, and we 
embark on the career 
of Mona Vivien 
eagérly. For she is 
just back from her 
French convent 
school to enter 
Society. ‘‘Among 


the tall, somewhat jaded beauties of past seasons, she moved 
like a dark-eyed nymph or a fairy-tale princess of the 
Rhine legends.’’ And at a dance she has wearily eluded 
her partners and slipped on to a balcony overlooking the women, Young India, etc. 


Park, when she is 
accosted by a won- 
derful young man 
on the next door 
balcony. And 
after a few roman- 
tic words she 
climbs over on to 
his balcony, glides 
down his stairs 
and into his car 
“standing in front 
of the house, a 
long silvered car, 
shining like quick- 
ened mercury” 
and away they go 
to Wimbledon 
Common to “ see 
the sunrise in a 
fairyland of silver 
birch trees.”’ Still 
Alec Gordon is not 
really a fairy 
prince, but a 
naughty fellow, 
and Mona marries 
his half - brother 
Peter, Marquis of 
Leadenhall, who is 
too good to be 
anything but a 
duke, and is one 
before long. Miss 
Cartland is a 
young writer, she 
imagination, 
fed by things read 
rather than by life 
and _ observation. 
She must try 
again, and shake 
off some of the 


From Pottery and Porcelain 


III.—European Porcelain 
Edited by Bernard Rackham 
(Benn). 


From The Dance of Siva 
By Ananda Coomaraswamy 


(Simphin). 


Fic. 117.—KANDLER: 
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“CRINOLINE Group.” 


MEISSEN, ABOUT 1740-1745 
(Frau Hermine Feist Collection, Berlin.) 


our Indian fellow-subjects. 


RADHA IN HER KITCHEN: 


KRISHNA AT THE WINDOW. 
Lahore Museum.) 


(Rajput painting, eighteenth century. 
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dear old conven- 
tional _ situations. 
Then we can 
judge better of her 
real powers. 


THE 
DANCE 
OF SIVA. 


By ANANDA Coom- 
ARASWAMY. IOs. 
6d.net. (Simpkin, 
Marshall.) 


The title of this 
book is that of one of 
a series of fourteen 
Indian essays which 
have been reprinted 
from various 
magazines. These 
essays should be of 
deep interest to all 
students of the 
traditions, religions, 
arts and customs of 


They deal in an authoritative 
manner with such vastly interesting themes as caste, 
Indian sculpture, painting and music, the status of Indian 
They are written in perfect 


English, and their 
author is evidently 
a man widely 
read in European 
as well as in 
Indian literature. 
The object of the 
essays is to advo- 
cate co-operation 
between Asia and 
the Western 
Hemisphere, and 
an almost passion- 
ate foreword, 
pleading for 
support of this 
ideal, is con- 
tributed by Mr. 
Romain’ Rolland. 
The author him- 
self states that 
“to say East is 
East, and West is 
West is simply to 
hide one’s head in 
the sand,’’ but we 
must confess that, 
after a careful and 
unprejudiced 
perusal of these 
essays, we cannot 
help feeling 
somehow that the 
last word seems 
likely to remain 
with Mr. Kipling. 
Numerous’ choice 
illustrations of 
Indian art and 
sculpture are in- 
cluded in this 
interesting 
volume. 
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From Speckled Domes 
y Gerard Shelley 


(Duckworth). 


IN THE FOREST. 


MOORLAND MYSTERIES. 


By J. K. Bateson. With 20 illustrations. tos. 6d. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 


It is not clear why the writer of this very agreeable 
Dartmoor book should speak of mysteries, for there is 
nothing mysterious here, unless it be that she is the adept 
making clear to the outsider the charm and inner glory 
of the esoteric. We gather that she and her husband 
coming from foreign parts in the north of England found 
a farm on the edge of Dartmoor, and settled there for the 
delight of it, and perhaps to make a living. And she 
found delight in plenty, and shares it with her readers, 
whether it be in the vindicated superstitions of the ‘‘ hench- 
man’ or the almost Homeric games in which the two 
plough-horses, set to vie with Devon's pride in a trotting 
race merely to settle the feud of their grooms, unthinkably 
came in first and second; or the dramatic, human, 
pathetic and humorous love stories of Mark Withacott and 
Lucy, and Dick French and Amy Rice and Aunt Isa, 
or her discriminating enjoyment of the ancient, ancient 
moorland and its deep enfolded history. No little of the 
pleasure of the book comes from the writer’s easy, unpre- 
tentious, delicately adequate style, which is quite unob- 
trusive and yet satisfying. 


From Moorland’ Mysteries 


By J. K. Bateson 
(Jenkins). 


From Speckled Domes THE HOUSE IN THE WOODS. 
By Gerard Shelley 
(Duckworth). See page 71. 


THE EARL BISHOP. 


By S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 2 vols. 42s. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


If a man’s importance were to be judged by the size of 
his biography, Frederick Hervey, Bishop of Derry and 
Earl of Bristol, ought to have been a very important 
person indeed to justify Mr. Childe-Pemberton in devoting 
to him two volumes so handsome and so stout as these. 
As a fact the Bishop was neither particularly important 
nor particularly religious ; he passed most of his time in 
travelling about the Continent, patronised the arts, spent 
a large income freely, and moved in the best society where- 
ever he went. He was self-seeking, essentially worldly- 
minded ; could be by turns generous and mean, genial and 
cantankerous. On the whole you do not feel that he was 
either great or likeable; but he was in many ways an 
unusual and remarkable personality ; there were women 
and men who found him attractive ; he was clever, witty 
and, above all, interesting, and numbered many interest- 
ing people among his acquaintances. It is this that makes 
it worth while to have told his story at full length, for it 
is more entertaining than are the stories of some who have 
been better men and much greater. The volumes are 
excellently illustrated with numerous portraits, old prints 
and photographs. 


THE RIPPLING WATER. 
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THE 
BORDER 
LINE. 


By JAMes LoGAN 
MACK. 42s. 
(Oliver & Boyd.) 
Here a complete 
survey is made for 
the first time of the 
line of demarcation 
between England 
and Scotland. In 
popular parlance, 
one is ‘‘ over the 
Border’’ whenever 
the Cheviots or the 
Tweed is crossed. 
As a matter of fact, 
Cheviot and Tweed 
constitute but a 
section of the line. 


The Tweed is no- 
where the actual 
boundary till within From Landscape rainting 


By C Lewis Hind 


half a dozen miles (Chapman & Hall). 


of its mouth. And 

a considerable stretch must be traversed before the Cheviots 
begin to divide North from South. It was to differentiate 
and to re-establish the precise Border Line—frequently 
obscure and undistinguishable—that Mr. Mack undertook 
his herculean task. Obviously a single season was in- 
sufficient for the purpose, and it took him the best part of 
six summers to conclude his peregrination. It was a piece 
of exploratory work well worth the toil and perseverance 
bestowed upon it. For it succeeded in identifying and 
restoring to its proper topographical significance the actual 
visible delimitation of the two countries, and it inspired 


From The Border Line 
By J. Logan Mack 
(Oliver & Boyd). 
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this superb volume, 
: by far the finest 
Border publication 
of recent years. 
Apart from Mr. 
Mack’s own record 
of his 110 miles’ 
strenuous and _ suc- 
cessful tramp across 
Southern Scotland, 
the volume displays 
a perfect embarrass- 
* ment of illustrative 
wealth and beauty, 
for which Mr. Donald 
Scott’s magic camera 
is largely responsible 
—no fewer than 77 
out of the 117 
pictures being his, 
including many spots 
of note and interest 
that never before 
were the subjects 
THE SHOWER (DuBiIN). of photography. 
(Anton Mauve, 1838-1888.) Better even (if one 
may say so) than 
any language of description are those striking and well 
executed delineations of the type of scenery between 
the Solway Firth and the North Sea. The book has 
excellent maps and a full index, and it is provided with 
a commendatory Foreword by the Professor of Fine Art 
at Edinburgh University. Certainly no finer volume on 
the Border has been issued for many a day. Of the 450 
copies published all were sold within little more than a 
month. A less elaborate and less costly edition would 
be sure of a wide circulation. 


W. S. CROCKETT. 


A DESOLATE CHEVIOT VALLEY 
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THE WORLD'S LIBRARY 
E OF BEST BOOKS. 
Vol. I. 


Edited by WILFRED WHITTEN (JOHN O’LONDON). 12s. 6d. 
(Newnes.) 


Fe It is utterly impossible for any one person to make real 
3 acquaintance with all the world’s best books, the realm 
. is such a vast one. The only way out of the difficulty for 
: most people seems to be to take advantage of a Library 
such as this, which is to be completed in six volumes. 
No order of chronology or of classification has been followed, 


i, the whole aim being to appeal to a wide diversity of tastes. 
te A more catholic selection it would be difficult to imagine— 
. Shakespeare, Barrie, Lamb, Dumas, Hardy, Stevenson, 


Anatole France, Conrad, Conan Doyle, Arnold Bennett, 
form only a small proportion of the authors gathered into 
this first volume. All who have little leisure and wish 
to get into contact with the best and finest minds of every 
age, and draw what benefit and pleasure they can there- 
from, will be wise in deciding that, whatever else goes to 
the wall, this Library must be secured. 


BIJOU DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 


Edited by G. Etcre Curist. 2s. (Warne.) 


It is not only public speakers or busy letter writers who a __ RicHaro Martin, 
have trouble in finding the right word at the right moment, 
a matter which is of vital importance if one wishes to be Sox 
perfectly understood. Few people can freely express 
themselves without difficulty in this direction or avoid the 
5 grievous pitfall of repetition. Consequently this concise, A BOOK OF 
* handy little volume with some 80,000 examples, con- 

; taining in most cases one antonym at the end of the selec- VAGROM MEN 

tion of synonyms, should prove very useful to the general AND 

public. Especially timely is its appearance just now, RA 

when everybody is bitten with the cross-word craze; it VAG NT THOUGHTS. 
should be the means of preventing many nerve-racking By AtFrepD T. Story. 3s. 6d. net. (Duckworth.) 
efforts in pursuit of the word required to suit the occasion. 


This handy, attractive little volume is a proof of the 
triumph of the essay as a form of literature, for itself is a 
reprint of a volume published in 1889, and between that 
date and this Mr. Story has written and published two 
additional volumes. Vagrom men range, in Mr. Story’s 
volume, through many callings. Tramp, artist, pedlar, 
grave-digger, tinker, itinerant preacher, ballad-singer— 
even the ass—wander through these pages, giving and 
kindling thoughts. Yes, there will always be lovers of the 
essayist—the man who looks upon things we all know, and 
shows them afresh to us, illumined by his own observation 
and thought and knowledge. ‘‘ Vagrom Men” is a 
companionable little book, touching life on many sides. 


YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD. 
A Book of English Verse. 
Chosen by L. S. Woop. 7s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 


The editor of this volume claims to have done a somewhat 
remarkable thing—to have discovered ground not hitherto 
covered by the anthologists. It may be said at once that 
the claim is not without justification. Childhood and all 
the stages of maturity have had ample justice done them, 
but the thoughts and aspirations of the teens have 
apparently never before been made the subject of separate 
treatment. It is a good idea well realised. The selection 
ranges from Chaucer to the present day, and reveals every- 
where the marks of independent reading and choice. Most 
readers will find in it fresh and arresting things, and the 

s selection, while catholic, has been determined by a high 
a nineteenth century retormer whose story, by Mr. Maurice Marston, poetical standard. The editorial work is worthy of a 
is to appear in Mr. Leonard Parsons’ “ Roadmaker” series. labour of love. 
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FLOWERING TREES 

AND SHRUBS. 
By A. J. Macsetr. 7s. 6d. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 

Another of the excellent Home Garden 
books. Now that so many people have 
had of necessity to purchase the houses 
they live in, they are more inclined to 
spend money on the garden. They ought 
to get hold of this instructive volume, 
which will show them that the garden 
need not have a shrubbery which is 
dark, tangled and dull, as shrubberies 
so frequently are. There is a store of 
valuable information in these pages re- 
garding methods of propagation and 
culture of tender young stock. Amateurs 
may with alight heart take Mr. Macself’s 
advice. He pleads the cause of the Dog- 
wood family when it comes to planting a 
hedge. Why not Cornus Albus, with its 
elegant foliage ? One of his pet climbing 
plants is Plyonum Baldschuanicum, a 
rapid grower, with billowy clouds of 


pink-tinged, white bloom. Our author constantly reminds 
us that we must leave air space for shrubs if they are to 
flourish, and hints at the necessity for nourishing the 


roots of the common, 
beautiful things we 
take for granted, like 
lilac and rhododendron. 
The _ illustrations in 
wash, line and colour 
are first class and most 
helpful. 


THREE 
MASTER- 
BUILDERS 
AND 
ANOTHER. 


By PELHAM H. Box. 
18s. (Jarrolds.) 


The four men who 
form the subjects for 
these careful ‘ studies 
in modern revolutionary 
and liberal statesman- 
ship ’’ are Lenin, Mus- 
solini, Venizelos and 
Woodrow Wilson. The 
reader might pause for 
a moment to ask him- 
self which of the four 
is the “ other’’ who 
did not build:  pre- 
sumably Mr. Box means 
Wilson, if the arrange- 
ment of the studies is 
significant. Yet that 
would be a point of 
controversy, and one 
not to be touched on 
in a brief notice. Mr. 
Box has taken great 
pains with his presen- 
tations of these four 


Mr. CarRvTon Dawe, 


Author of The Maid” 
(Ward, Lock). 


contemporaries, and we From Three Master Builders 


must heartily praise By i Sat 
his work and cordially (Jarrolds). 
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welcome him as a new writer and? a 
serious student of history. 


ANNA'S 
By C. Nina Boye. 7s. 6d. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Anna is the attractive, self-possessed 
and capable proprietress of a drinking 
house, which has a by no means savoury 
reputation. It is the rendezvous for all 
the sea-dogs of a Devon port, as well 
as the haunt of American visitors 
attracted by its old-time smuggling 
reputation. Behind a placid exterior 
Anna hides many shady secrets and her 
dark dealings in company with her 
accomplices, Hilary, Captain Hardie and 
others are gruesome in the extreme. 
Her complicated and secret connection 
with the Le Telleur family and attempts 
to get her son Adam into his rightful 
inheritance form the main theme, and 
the reader needs his full faculties to 
unravel the entanglement of Anna’s story 


when she is finally cornered. Those who like being kept on 
tenterhooks will thoroughly enjoy this ingenious mystery 
which is sustained till the very end. 


THE HARP. 
By ETHELREDA 
LEwWIs. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) 

A beautiful psalm of 
race. The harp is here 
the symbol of the un- 
dying spirit of race in 
the human breast. 
Andrew Falconer was 
born on a South Afri- 
can farm, but with Norse 
blood in his veins, and 
the harp first twanged 
for him at the visit of a 
wandering Danish 
woodcutter. There are 
skilful players on the 
harp— the Norwegian 
fisherman, old Larsen, 
Andrew’s own idolised 
little son Olaf, and a 
host of unseen souls 
that raised and guided 
the soul of Andrew, 
bowed time and again 
with grief and battered 
by life’s blows. But 
Andrew’s high purpose 
—to go where race calls 
him—is constantly 
baffled by his pity and 
compassion, higher and 
deeper and wider than 
race, embracing’ the 
weak creatures of the 
earth—for the common- 
souleé woman _ who 
tricked him into marry- 
ing her, for the little 
dark-skinned boy who 
was not his own. The 
idea of the story is 


Wooprow Witson. wonderfully expressed 


and the descriptions are 
singularly beautiful. 
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WEDDED 
IN PRISON. 
By MAUDE 
ROBINSON. 6s. 
net. (Swarth- 
more Press.) 
“Wedded in 
Prison’”’ is the 
first of twelve 
short Quaker 
stories by the 
author of ‘‘ Nicho- 
las the Weaver ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Time 
of Her Life,’’ and 
to the many who 
enjoyed the 
earlier books, and 
indeed to anyone 
interested in the 
history of the 
Society of Friends, 
the perusal of 
these additional 


From Mental Fireworks “WHarT’s IN 


By George Robey aA Name.” 
(John Long). both pleasure anc 


profit. They are 
told with a simple directness) of language that has its 
own charm, and their period ranges from the era of William 
Penn until almost the present time. The stories are all 
founded on fact, and some of them, notably “‘ A Pair of 
Oxen,”’ throw a rather lurid light on the unfortunate 
attitude of the Church of England towards the Friends of 
two hundred years ago. One story, ‘“‘ A Housing Question,” 
is rather too reminiscent of a Victorian ‘‘ tract’’ to be 
altogether convincing, but, taken all round, these tales, 


Lvom Wedded in Prison WEDDED IN PRISON. 
By Maude Robinson 
(Swarthmore Press). 


and especially those relating to the early days of the 
Friends, reach a very high standard of excellence. They 
are extremely interesting, and their qualities of sincerity 
and earnestness are as refreshing as they are rare in modern 
short stories. 


MENTAL FIREWORKS. 
By GreorGE RoBey. 2s. 6d. (John Long.) 


George Robey is well enough known now, in his books 
as well as on the 
stage, for us to 
be sure of real 
entertainment. 
Whether he is 
making his farci- 
cal attempts at 
match-making or 
taking his family 
party, including 
the servants, to 
stand in a queue 
for the pit, or 
merely chatting 
with the grey- 
beards in the bar 
parlour of the 
Pig and Grunt ”’ 
at Mudcumdyke, 
we just give our- 
selves up to a 
continual chuckle 
and feel all the 
better for it. 
Often the chuckle 
will break bounds 
and develop into 
something less 
restrained, but 
“Mental Fire- 


works ”’ will have From Letters from G. B. SHaw 
ve England 

prov ed i ts e If a By Karel Capek 

most efficacious (Geoffrey Bles). 

tonic, Drawn by the author. 


EQUALITY AND FRATERNITY. 


By Dovctas MACLEANE, Canon of Salisbury. 7s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

This book is an examination of our present social dis- 
contents, and of many of the solutions for them that are 
being put forward to-day. In his sturdy independence 
of thought Canon Macleane reminds us of Dean Inge, 
though he is at heart more of a democrat than the Dean 
of St. Paul’s. He refuses however to become the slave of 
any party or theory, and in especial he is at pains to show 
that in his opinion Christianity has nothing whatever in 
common with political or economic socialism. He does 
not for instance believe in equality even of opportunity, 
holding that it is neither desirable nor possible. ‘‘ When 
we have done our utmost,’’ he says, “‘ to see that square 
pegs are in square holes and round pegs in round ones, or 
that every social climber is provided with a ladder, what 
have we accomplished ? A static sorting of society into 
upper and lower classes, corresponding to capacity and 
therefore far more galling than the accidental hereditary 
inequalities which are confessedly based on no intrinsic 
differentiation.’’ But just as we are perhaps on the point 
of seriously quarrelling with the author, he meets us more 
than half-way by his excellent chapter on ‘‘ Equality of 
Consideration.’’ Canon Macleane is indeed a law unto 
himself, and his pages have the provocative value of all 
sincere and individual thought. He develops his theme 
with a vast amount of historical and literary illustration, 
covering a very wide range. 
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A PRACTICAL 
GUIDE TO 
NATURE STUDY. 


By Jj. H. CRABTREE, F.R.P.S. 
7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


Most fascinating. Mr. Crabtree has 
the gift of communicating enthusiasm, 
and we wager that many a reviewer 
with no leanings towards botany will 
rise from a perusal of this noble 
volume with interest awaking. lor 
ourselves we shall start a collection of 
leaves and lichens as soon as possible ! 
Mr. Crabtree is exceedingly sensible 
and practical, tells us to take note- 
book and handbook with us when 
studying trees, recommends as outfit 
for the moss-hunt (there are fifteen 
hundred different species of lichens in 
Great Britain)—an outfit consisting of 
a small pair of folding scissors, a pen- 
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TALES FROM 
SILVER LANDS. 


By CHARLES J. FINGER. 8s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


Fairy tales and old legends of South 
America, suitable for children. Many 
grown-ups will read them with much 
interest, for the author has obtained 
many of the stories from natives. 
That of the Gentle Folk, one of the 
most charming of quite a charming 
collection, was related to him by a 
gaucho who looked after his horses on 
the slopes of the Andes. It describes 
how the prince of a peaceful people 
meets a warlike yellow tribe, and 
rather than have his subjects fight 
changes them into huanaces—animals 
of proud and graceful carriage. He 
changed himself into one also, but 
greater and more beautiful than any. 


knife (not too small), 
andamagnifier. Also 
he would have us 
take a vasculum to 
contain specimens 
collected for exam- 
ination under a 
microscope, on return- 
ing home. There are 
chapters here on 
Autumn Crops of 


Constant. = Fungus Ferns; Rust, 
From The Portrait SGmut and Mildew. 
of Zélide. 


Again there is much 
about the pond and 
the seashore. Quite 
admirable, with delightful plates. 


By Geoffrey Scott 
(Constable.) 


CLOCKMAKING— 
PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


By G. F. C. Gorpon, M.A., A.M.I.C.E. 
16s. (Crosby Lockwood.) 


No technical subject, says the author of 
this fine treatise, has been so neglected by 
writers of books in this country as horology. 
It is a true statement. Most of us, asked 
to name authors of such books, would say 
Britten and Saunier,’’ and possibly 
with luck Sir David Salomons—whose 
magnificent work on Breguet should be 
better known; and there we should stop. 
Mr. Gordon has done a wise thing well in 
this charmingly written and well illustrated 
volume; he has treated the mechanical 
aspect of time-keeping by means of clock- 
work in a perfectly clear manner, and has 
given at the same time a considerable 
amount of historical information. To the 
student of horology—a most fascinating 
subject—the book will prove a treasure ; 
even the reader to whom a clock is more or 
less of a mystery will find it interesting. 
The plates and diagrams are admirable, 
and the section on bells and chimes is a 
welcome inclusion. We congratulate the 
author on a task well achieved, both from 
the technical and the lay points of 
view. 


Mave BY HENRY HESTER, 
WESTMINSTER, ABOUT 1695. 
From Clockmaking 
By G. F. C. Gordon 
(Crosby Lockwood), 
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The brilliant yellow 
and blue illustrations 
help the book much, 
suggesting countries 
where the happy 
children can see the 
flamingo in its scarlet 


loak, the cowbird all 
glossy violet, the lap- of Zélide 
wings making a By Geoffrey Scott 
drumming music, grey (Constable). 


and white scissortail 
with feathers a foot long, and red oven 
birds. This is a romantic volume. 


JOHN 
FRENSHAM, 
K.C. 


By SINCLAIR MURRAY. 7s. 6d. net. 
(John Murray.) 


The name of Mr. Sinclair Murray is not 
familiar to us and, if this be a first novel, 
we must congratulate the author upon a 
performance of singular merit. His story 
is conventional enough, the plot revolving 
round “the eternal triangle’’; but his 
treatment of the theme is fresh, and the 
character-drawing is consistently good. 
Mr. Murray has a gift for bright, crisp 
dialogue, and by this medium frequently 
gives us a far better idea of his characters 
than could be gained by pages of descrip- 
tion, and that he is no novice with the 
pen is abundantly evident. He puts 
rather a strain on our credulity when he 
asks us to believe that before the story 
opens, Edna Carroll—one of the triangle— 
had given up John Frensham because she 
loved him too well to marry him! 
Twentieth century girls of Edna’s type 
don’t do that sort of thing! And at the 
end of the book, the author has suc- 
cumbed to a sentimental desire for a happy 
ending, all round, by marrying Edna to 
Frensham’s friend Moreing, whom she has 
refused to marry any time during the 
previous ten years. These however are 
minor blemishes. There are typographical 
errors in the text, and future editions 
should be carefully revised. 
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From The Fellowship of 
the Frog 
By Edgar Wallace 
(Ward, Lock). 


WRapPER DESIGN. 


From The Red Mass 
By Valentine Williams 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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WATLING’S 
FOR 
WORTH. 
By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL, 


7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


No doubt we are all acquainted in some degree with an 
emporium such as Watling’s, but Mr. Vachell skilfully 
takes us behind the scenes. We enjoy finding ourselves 
of this great man of commerce, and he 


in “‘ the presence 


From Watling’s for Worth Wrapper DEsicn. 
By Horace Annesley Vachell 


(Hodder & Stoughton). 


gains our genuine admiration in spite of his blunt, 
abrupt manner, as we become more familiar with the 
‘“ Watling Way’ of business, his straightforward deal- 
ing and his consideration for those in his employ. We 
almost share his pride as he opens the little window in 
his office which commands an extensive view of the 
store. Watling’s life with his wife and daughter June 
in Maida Vale is simple and happy, but the romance 
between June and Gerry, a member of an aristocratic 
family who has taken a post in the store, has not too 
smooth a running. Real admiration for Watling, as 
well as his love for June, however, carry Gerry through 
many difficulties. Undoubtedly Mr. Vachell scores a 
triumph in the lightning strike ; there we see the strong 
man fighting for his principles, almost shattered by the 
lack of loyalty on the part of his employees. It is a 
remarkable picture of depth of feeling, self-control and 
coolness, and the various characters throughout are 
drawn with the same insight and imaginative sympathy. 
““Watling’s for Worth” is one of the ablest and most 
enjoyable of Mr. Vachell’s books. 
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THE SECOND ESTABLISHMENT. 
By DoL_F WYLLARDE. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Gerard Warden was only forty-eight when he decided 
to become a sleeping partner in the business of Warden 
and Maitland, produce brokers, of Mincing Lane. And 
instead of telling his wife, the hard, capable and self- 
sufficient Janet, Gerard began a career of deceit which 
included a “ second establishment ”’ with Mrs. Lavington, 
whose husband was a thoroughly bad lot. Of course 
Janet was bound to find out; but then, by that time, she 
had also found out that Gerard’s elder brother Guy was 
the man she really loved. Guy had given up being a 
clergyman, but he was not the person to come between 
husband and wife. Far from it. And Gerard never 
discovered Janet’s true feelings. Of course the “ second 
establishment ’’ had to come to an end; and how that 


From Rex 
By E. F. Benson 
(Hodder & Stoughton). Reviewed in this Number. 


was brought about must be left to the reader, and not 
revealed before-hand. Gerard’s conclusion that 
“* married life was hard on men.”’ 


LOVE SONGS TO MY WIFE. 
By ARTHUR BENNETT. 5s. net. (Wallace Gandy.) 


Mr. Bennett set himself a sad task not unmixed with 
solace when he decided to publish in this memorial volume 
various poems from his other books of verse, and some 
hitherto unpublished, which had been inspired by or 
dedicated to his wife. The poems tell the story of their 
early love, with its spring-like raptures and hours of 
despair. Then the author’s dearest dreams were realised, 
and we follow through his lays and lyrics the tale of nearly 
thirty years of happiness—happiness which came in spite 
of the long heroic fight against ill-health that closed in 
death. A short biographical note gives the outline of the 
story ; the poems fill in the emotional detail and help to 
bring us in touch with the personality of a woman of rare 
charm and splendid infinite courage. Mr. Bennett says 
in a foreword that it was with some diffidence he decided 


Wrapper DEesIGn. 
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From Out of the Blue 
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From A Debt of Honour 
By Harold Bindloss 
(Ward, Lock). 


WRAPPER DESIGN. 


to offer such intimate writings to the public; but many 
will be glad he overcame that diffidence ; to those who have 
suffered a similar bereavement his book will, we think, bring 
consolation. For through all adversity he loses neither his 
sense of the beauty of this world nor his faith in the next. 


DESIGN 
By “Sapper” 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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ANECDOTES OF THE 
LATE SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D., 
DURING THE LAST TWENTY 
YEARS OF HIS LIFE. 
By HEsTHER Lyncu Piozz1. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by S. C. RosBerts. 7s. 6d. (Cambridge Press.) 

That the same dominating, gracious, ungracious, bully- 
ing, kindly personality asserts itself in Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson and in Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘‘ Anecdotes’ is testimony 
to the truthfulness of 
both. If no name were 
given to her miniature 
you could identify it 
unhesitatingly by its 
likeness to Boswell’s full- 
length portrait. She 
gossips at large and is 
sometimes garrulous, but 
she had a lively wit and 
is rarely inconsequently 
talkative ; the conversa- 
tions and anecdotes she 
records were too good 
to be lost, and really 
add something to our 
knowledge of Johnson’s 
many - sided character. 
This new edition of the 
Anecdotes is admirably 70” The Journal of a 

Jewish Traveller 
produced, with an appro- Sy 
priate suggestion of the (Bodley Head). 
eighteenth century in its 
printing and binding, and Mr. S. C. Roberts’s brilliant and 
sympathetic introductory study of the Thrales and Johnson 
to give it completeness. 


A YEAR AMONG THE MAORIS. 
By FrANcES DEL Mar. 18s. (Benn.) 

Miss Del Mar, an artist of English extraction who for 
some years has resided in the United States, went to New 
Zealand on behalf of certain museums to prepare a series 
of sketches and paintings intended to be typical of the 
occupations, ceremonies, arts and habitations of the Maoris. 
This volume contains the results of her preliminary 
research; for as she 
rightly says, “‘ it is neces- 
sary to master the subject 
before attempting to de- 
pict it in line and colour.”’ 
Unfortunately she does 
not reproduce any of her 
sketches—and judging by 
the success of her investi- 
gation as revealed in the 
contents of this book, 
they must indeed be 
worthy of reproduction 
but she does give us a 
large number of very fine 
photographs. She intro- 
duces us not only to Maori 
life as she saw it in its 
many ramifications, but 
also to Maori history and = vom The Journal of a 
Maori folk-lore in short, J 
she has combined the dual (Bodley Head). 
and difficult réles of in- 
structress and entertainer in a complete, if rapid, survey of a 
race the future of which isa matter for concern. The success 
with which she has carried through her task is shared by Mr. 
T. J. Pemberton, a New Zealand journalist in London, who 
has prepared this volume, in Miss Del Mar’s absence, for 
the press. Sir Wyndham Dunstan, lately Director of the 
Imperial Institute, contributes an appreciative Foreword. 


THE JOURNAL 
OF A 
JEWISH TRAVELLER. 


By IsRAEL COHEN. 15s. (John Lane.) 


Mr. Cohen has produced a most attractive book ; his 
object in visiting the Jewish communities throughout the 
world was to expound the import of the Balfour 
Declaration—‘‘that pregnant creation of the Great War ’’— 
and to invoke material 
support for its practical 
realisation. This led 
him to visit the Jewish 
communities in the 
remotest parts of the 
Empire and, as he 
naively remarks, he 
always found a welcome 
in spite of the avowed 
object of his visit. He 
is essentially very broad- 
minded and treats 
narrow Judaism and 
Christianisation with the 
same temperate patience. 
It will surprise the gene- 
ral reader to learn the 
numbers of Jews in out- 
of-the-way colonies. He 
did not find any marked 
inclination among them 
to return to Palestine. 
To us it is more interesting as a book of travel, and gives 
an account of a journey around the world written from 
an entirely new standpoint. 


JAFFA Roan, 
JERUSALEM. 


ANCIENT EGYPT FROM THE RECORDS. 
By M.E. Monckton Jones, M.A.,F.R.Hist.S. 7s.6d. (Methuen.) 
The thrilling discovery, in 1922, by Mr. Howard Carter 

of the tomb of King Tutenkhamen created a great thirst 

in the mind of the people in the street for some knowledge 
of Ancient Egypt and the Pharaohs. But Egyptologists 
are too busy pursuing their own investigations to pay atten- 
tion to the needs of the busy man and woman and the 
curious child, and so these 

2 went lacking. Now at 

last in this short history 
by Mr. Monckton Jones is 
the very book to their 
hands. The chronicle 
runs from 3500 B.c. to 

A.D. 31, and the author 

has for the most part 

allowed the ancient re- 
cords, with their flavour 
of bygone life, to speak 
for themselves, Professor 
Breasted and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago kindly 
allowing a generous cita- 
tion from the ‘‘ Records 
of Ancient Egpyt.”’ Faint 
are the figures that move 

in the dim mists of 6,000 

vears ago, scholars read a 

name here and an action 

there, and can only guess 
their connection. It is in the tombs of the Kings that we 
read this early: fragmentary history, and it is an absorbing 
story, from the first difficult sentences, childishly halting, 
to the valuable and poetical account of the troubled times 
of transition, written by Wenamon. It is certain that 
this short history will send many readers to study Mr. 
Breasted’s ‘‘ Records of Ancient Egypt’’ for themselves. 


Damascus Gare. 
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THE VANISHING 
TRIBES OF 
KENYA. 


By MAJoR ORDE 
Browne, O.B.E. 
net. (Seeley, Service.) 


The rapid Westernisa- 
tion of most parts of 
Africa is a matter for 
regret to those who have 
had the privilege of know- 
ing the African native 
in his natural state. 
“ Privilege ’’ is the proper 
word to use in this 
connection, because, not-, 
withstanding his (to our 
minds) revolting tribal 
customs and his bondage 


to torturing superstitions, 
the African has more than 
a little to teach the 
European as to dignity, 
generosity, cheerfulness, an 
conduct: virtues which he 


the white man has “ reclaimed’’ him. The time is fast 
coming, however, when commercialism will have become 


a smear over all the face 
its present attraction and 


From The Vanishing Tribes of Kenya 
By Major G, St, J. Orde Browne 
(Seeley, Service). 


d general seemliness of social 
does not always retain when 


of the earth; and both for 


for its future historical and respect and warm regard. 


INTERIOR OF A VILLAGE. 
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ethnological value, Major 
Orde Browne’s book 
is one to possess as 
well as to read and 
remember. The author 
calls it ‘‘a description of 
the manners and customs 
of the primitive and 
interesting tribes dwelling 
on the vast southern 
slopes of Mount Kenya 
and their fast disappear- 
ing native methods of 
life.” The war, political 
agitation, and the Duke 
and Duchess of York's 
visit to what was _for- 
merly known as British 
East Africa, have made 
the general public 
prominently aware of one 
of our hitherto overlooked 
colonial possessions. 
In many ways, Kenya 
is a great and an im- 


portant land; and a fine service has been rendered in 
the setting down of this record by one who writes, not 
as a globe-trotter, but as a scholar and administrator who 
has done much of his life-work among the Kenya tribes, 
and who therefore approaches them with a measure of 


bil 
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From Gardens 
By J. C. N. Forestier 
(Scribner). 
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EGYPT UNDER 
THE EGYPTIANS. 


By Murray Harris. 
12s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


A book on Egypt by an 
authority such as Mr. Harris 
is very welcome at a time 
when most people do not 
know what to make of 
affairs in that new State. 
It will surprise many people 
to learn that we lost our 
hold on Egypt by our 
superior attitude ; for that 
is considered to be the 
way by which we have 
retained our hold on India. 
It is early to speak, but it 
would seem that the 
Nationalists expected to 
reap the benefits of British 
improvements and were 
bitterly disappointed when 
these disappeared with 
British control. Conse- 
quently they are more angry 
with the British than ever. 
The present position of 
British control is anomalous, 
but we do not see what can 
take its place. The author 
is scrupulously fair to both 
parties, and his book should 
be read with interest at the 
present moment. 


GREAT MEDDOW. 


By HELEN HAmIton. 4s. 6d. net. 


A very skilfully built-up picture of “ our village ”’ is 
presented in “‘ Great Meddow,’’ Miss Hamilton having 
just the right blend of sympathy and humour to enable 
her to carry through her undertaking with entire success. 


From Egypt Under the Egyptians 


By Murray Harris. 
(Chapman & Hall). 


SaaD PASHA ZAGLUL. 


especially in a sermon.” 
The author shows us Great 
Meddow from many angles 
—we visit the village em- 
porium, go to the Harvest 
Supper, and the Annual 
Outing, we get a glimpse of 
Great Meddow on Christmas 
Day and Election Day, and 
learn about the Artists who 
visit the place, and their 
goings-on.” 


MAGELLAN. 
By ARTHUR STURGES 
HILDEBRAND. 10s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

In this book the author, 
an American, has written an 
account of the Portuguese 
navigator which might be 
compared to a special film 
edition of a classic. It 
abounds in dramatic situa- 
tions which may of course 
have happened, but which 
the author cannot know to 
have taken place. It is 
consequently very readable, 
but hardly history. There 
are also minor inaccuracies 
in facts and in the Spanish 
when it is quoted. Magellan 
was not able to complete 
his voyage around the 
world, as he met his 
death in a skirmish with 


the natives of the Ladrone Islands which he discovered. 
The first circumnavigator was Elcano, Magellan’s second 
in command. Although by birth a Spanish nobleman, 
Magellan, disgusted at some affront received at the court of 


(Blackwell.) 
to the Spice Islands. 


In introducing ‘‘ Ourselves and Great Meddow,”’ she writes : 


“We are countless happy years behind the times. . 
we have hardly a surname between us, but are known by 


Christian or descriptive nick- 
names, not always flattering ; 
we do not believe in washing, 
except such parts as_ show, 
and those only on gala occa- 
sions. This habit of prudent 
abstention contributes, we 
believe, to longevity, for none 
of us dream of dying until we 
have scored a century. ; 
We are so lost in the Dark Ages 
that we still touch our caps 
to the gentry, and feel no loss 
of pride and self-respect by 
so doing. It is true that one 
or two of us are suspected of 
Bolshevist tendencies by reason 
of dark sayings that the 
‘ better-most’ people are out- 
classed, but we pay little 
heed to them... . We look 
upon reading as a rather 
despicable form of. self- 
indulgence. . At the same 
time, we have a great partiality 
for long, high-sounding words, 


| 


Mr. F. R. BuckKLey. 


Author of “* Joan of the Ranch,” a story of Texas (Geoffrey Bles). 
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Lisbon, came to Spain and offered to discover a new route 
He was the first to weather Cape 
Horn and only did so after innumerable hardships. The 
book, printed in America, is well produced and has beautiful 
end-papers, these being reproductions of old charts. 


SORROW IN SUNLIGHT. 


By Ronatp FIRBANK. 


7s. 6d. (Brentanos.) 


Mr. Firbank is still weaving 
his malicious patterns of exotic 
hue. This book is of Havana 
—that hot, lazy country from 
which Mr. Hergesheimer fetched 
his bright shawl. Mr. Firbank 
does not deal in shawls, nor 
allow his characters to wear 
them. His talent is not de- 
veloping as at one time we 
hoped it might. He is still too 
preoccupied with ideas and 
phrases which might have 
shocked the public in the days 
of ‘“‘ The Yellow Book,” but 
now have little in them either 
to amuse or annoy. He is 
remarkable and_ still worth 
reading for the things he does 
to the English language—gay, 
inconsequent sentences, a kind 
of literary nonsense such as 
Beardsley might have written 
had he tried to compose Lewis 
Carroll’s books. 
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ALAN. 
By E. F. Benson. 7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Benson gives us here another of his wonderfully 
clever studies which it is almost impossible to set down 
unfinished. Alan Graham, selfish egoist, subtle novelist 
and, judging by the unfolding of the tale, a degenerate 
sort of Henry James (one cannot avoid the suggestion) 
has married a girl many 
years his junior and uses heras 
his amanuensis, she finding a 
little comfort in his patronis- 
ing fiction that “we” are 
producing masterpieces. The 
fact is that she has never 
loved him as a husband and 
that he has always regarded 
her the non-physical 
adorer, living on her admira- 
tion which is genuine enough. 
But a time comes’ when the 
spell is broken. His young 
cousin Timothy arrives ; 
wakens the sleeping side of 
his wife’s nature. Timothy, 
also trying to write, finds 
success awaiting him for a 
series of brilliant short stories 
full of reality and life and 
action. At the same time 
the public —and_ therefore 
the publishers—begin to tire 
of Alan’s fastidious, lifeless 
psychological dissections, and 
the hostility of the older man 
shows itself in his polished, 
polite phrases. There is much 
more than this in the story, 
but we will not spoil it by 
elaboration here. The interest 
is enthralling, and the growing 
love between Agnes Graham 
and Timothy is drawn very 
beautifully, with the utmost 
delicacy and skill. The end 
indicates happiness for them, 
but is not a forced or 
artificial ending. We know 
of no book by Mr. Benson 
that has given us more 
pleasure to read. It is 
little masterpiece of analysis, 
of character study, and yet 
the analysis is carried out in such a manner that many a 
popular author might envy its appeal. ‘ Alan,” 
disagreeable, tyrannical, infernally courteous, is one of 
Mr. Benson’s best creations. 


By Harry L. Foster 
(Bodley Head) 


OPEN CONFESSION TO A MAN 
FROM A WOMAN. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


This, the last romance of Marie Corelli, is the record of 
the love affair of a temperamental woman. Even if she 
wrote the diary of her feelings for her own eyes alone, her 
account is remarkably free from restraint, for women are 
by nature reticent, even to themselves. For the first half 
of the book the writer is up in the clouds, for the last half 
she is down in the midden or crawling out of it a sadder 
and a wiser woman. As she tastes love for the first time, 
her lover is a god, and love, purged of all grossness, is 
idealised into something beautiful and sacred. Then the 
god discovers himself to be a figure of clay and as she 
dashes it to the ground her rage is but the age-old story 


From A Gringo in Mafana Land 
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of a woman scorned. Gradually the writer recovers her 
equilibrium and says for the sake of other women: “ I 
have written this quite ordinary experience of everyday 
‘love’, over which some foolish folks break their hearts, 
muse on murder and commit suicide. It is never worth 
these extreme ‘ ways gut "—with patience the trouble will 
pass of itself and the afflicted soul will wonder why it 
covered itself with a mantle of despair for so little.’ The 
reader hears the sigh and sees the bitter little smile ! 


THE LAIRD. 


By WINIFRED DUKE. 
7s. 6d. (John Long.) 


A powerfully written novel 
of the eighteenth century, 
giving vivid glimpses of the 
rural life of Scotland at that 
time, with its remoteness from 
the outer world, its quaint 
customs and forms of speech. 
The house of Eastmiln was 
destined from the beginning 
to be the setting of a strange 
and complicated tragedy. 
The laird marriesa very pretty 
but foolish girl many years 
his junior and allows her to 
flirt outrageously with his 
younger brother. The sudden 
death of the laird from 
poisoning a few months later 
causes suspicion to fall on 
these two, and leads to a 
very prolonged and harrowing 
trial, in which the reader, 
who has previously made a 
not too pleasant acquaintance 
with Anne Clark, a cousin and 
guest at Eastmiln, is consider- 
ably torn between the baffling 
complications. The book is 
rather heavy with tragedy and 
dissension, but the character 
of Anne Clark with her fierce 
hate and tempestuous nature 
is exceedingly well drawn. 


STRAWS IN THE 
WIND. 


By COMMANDER H. G. 
STOKER, D.S.O., R.N. 
1os.6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 
Commander Stoker tells with singular simplicity the 
story of his adventures in the Navy and of his captivity 
under the Turks as a prisoner of war. Quite early he 
volunteered for the submarine service, and in 1914 on 
the outbreak of war was at Sydney in command of AE 2 
(i.e. Australian E 2). At the end of the year AE 2 was 
on its way to the Dardanelles, and at the Dardanelles 
Commander Stoker decided that his submarine could and 
should, if the higher command gave consent, dive right 
through the Strait into the Sea of Marmora. “ Apart 
from any material gain was the moral one of a British 
war vessel being in this private sea of the Turks, and 
probably appearing in Constantinople harbour itself.” 
Consent was given, and the gallant and exceedingly 
dangerous enterprise undertaken. The first submarine 
passage of the Dardanelles was accomplished, and then, 
after being in commission for exactly fourteen months, 
came the end. AE 2 in the Sea of Marmora was hit and 
holed and finally ‘‘ just slid away on her last and longest 
dive,”” the commander and crew jumping overboard 
to be rescued and taken prisoners to Constantinople. 
And a prisoner Commander Stoker remained till the 


THE Mexican SENORITA HAS 
ALWAYS BEEN PORTRAYED 
IN OUR FICTION AS A WILD 
VAMPIRE. 
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From Straws in the Wind 


By Commander H. G. Stoker 


(Jenkins) 


armistice came; now enduring all the filth, discomfort 
and miseries of solitary confinement, now attempting 
brave but unsuccessful attempts at escape. 


good humour survived 
the horrible time, and 
Commander Stoker was 
back in England by 
Christmas, 1918. But 
‘it was almost five years 
since I had left, and I 
returned to a very 
changed England.”’ Even 
the Navy, ‘the con- 
servative old Navy, 
seemed to have changed 
in its ways.” And with 
so much change going 
on, Commander Stoker 
found very strongreasons 
for leaving the sea for 
the stage. That excellent 
actor, Mr. Norman 
McKinnel, is a good deal 
responsible for the de- 
cision, anditis pleasant to 
know thatluck,so far, has 
been with Mr. “‘ Hew”’ 
Gordon since that mem- 
orable day in October, 
1920, when ‘Commander 
Stoker requested to be 
placed on the retired list. 


AE 1 AE 2 
AT MALTA. 


From My Reminiscences 
By Prince Serge Wolkonsky 
(Hutchinson), 


Sanity and 


MY REMINISCENCES. 


By PRINCE SERGE WOLKONSKY. 2 vols. 36s. 
(Hutchinson.) 


There is a large amount of interesting material 
in these two volumes, and they do not contain, as 
most books of reminiscences do, a collection of 
old stories rehashed. But the translator, who 
apparently has already condensed the original, 
might easily have carried this farther. The work 
would have been improved by being compressed 
into one volume. The writer himself must have a 
most charming personality, and when he writes on 
subjects he understands, such as the French and 
Italian theatres, he is informing and entertaining. 
Much of the account of events in pre-war Russia 
has lost interest for the majority of us, and the 
few personal references cannot be very pleasing 
to the persons concerned or to their friends. The 
author’s adventures in America are amusing and 
told with spirit ; his opinion of that country will be 
shared by most casual visitors. 


EIGHTEEN TALES. 


By Louis Couperus. Translated by J. KootstrRa. 
4s. 6d. (White.) 


Louis Couperus, the greatest of modern Dutch 
writers, who died in July, 1923, is very familiar to 
English readers through his sombre and fascinating 
studies of Dutch life at home and in the Colonies as 
well as by that wonderful book about old Rome, ‘‘ The 
Tour.”’ These ‘‘ Eighteen Tales '’ show another side 
of his genius. Believing that the day of the long 
novel was past, he started writing for one leading 
Dutch newspaper, Het Vaterland, a series of feuil- 
letons, most of the contributions being sent from 
Italy and the Riviera, as Couperus spent most of 
his time in the South of Europe in the years 
antecedent to the Great War. Mr. J. Kooistra has 
gleaned from the files of the newspaper the contents 
of a volume which shows Couperus as a man with a 


keen, bright wit, by no means entirely devoted to Dutch 
interiors. Wehope Mr. Kooistra will continue his good work 
in revealing more of the smiling Couperus. 
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THE STUDIO 
YEAR-BOOK OF 
DECORATIVE 
ART, 1925. 


7s. 6d. in wrapper, 
6d. in cloth. 
(The Studio, Ltd.) 


We seem to be as a 
race growing more 
conscious of the need 
for beauty in our 
everyday surround- 
ings. Our dwelling 
houses and_ gardens, 
even our household 
utensils are more and 
more representative of 
a growing desire for 
the beautiful. This 
fact is emphasised in 
the handsome book 
just issued by The 
Studio—their annual 
survey of decorative art 
in Britain and other 
countries. All who are 
interested in Art from 
the point of view of 
architecture, pottery, 
horticulture, or indeed from any domestic aspect should 
refresh themselves by dipping into this most excellently 
edited record. Scores of photographic illustrations add 
to its value, and the editorial notes, prefaced by that 
quotation from Ruskin: ‘* Beautiful art can only be pro- 
duced by people who have beautiful things about them, 
and leisure to look at them,”’ give a brief summary of our 
gropings toward the achievement of such an ideal. There 
is an interesting introduction by Mr. Frank Brangwyn and 
an appreciative letter from Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
Several of the illustrations are reproduced in colour. 


Irom The Principles of Architectural 
Composition 


(The Architectural Press). 


THE UNHOLY EXPERIMENT. 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 
7s. 6d. net. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
When Lucia Craven, the 
famous novelist, stayed at 
home at the call of public 
duty rather than accom- 
pany her artist husband to 
America she asked for 
trouble and got it. For 
Ronnie in New York fell a 
victim to the ambitious 
wife of a Kansas business 
man and came back to tell 
Lucia all was over, and 
that being on with the new 
he must needs be off with 
the old love. And at that 
Lucia decided to go to 
America herself to see what 
there was in that highly- 
favoured country that drew 
husbands from wives. The 
description of her journey 
to the Far West is an 
excellent piece of writing. 
In the end all comes right. ga til 
Mrs. Hedges, the New en, 
York lady, cuts rather a 
pathetic figure, but we 


(Studio). 


By Howard Robertson, S.A.D.G , M.S.Are. 


From The Studio Year Book of Decorative Art, 1925 
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From a drawing by Charles Gascoyne. 
Photo ; Stewart Bale. 


leave her well on the way to fortune in the cinema world, 
and Ronnie is forgiven. Lucia also came near making an 
“unholy experiment,’ for on the train she struck up an 
acquaintance with Mr. Whitman Udell, editor of the 
Twentieth Eva and one of the most remarkable men in the 
United States. Udell had already divorced two wives 
and was still looking out for the right.woman. There is no 
telling how far Mrs. Craven would have gone—would she 
have proceeded to divorce her erring husband and marry 
Udell ?—had not Ronnie turned up in time. As it was 
there was nothing for it but to return home. . . . The 
conclusion of the story is told in letters—a risky business, 
but performed with complete success at Miss Smedley’s 
competent hands. A good, well-written, wholesome 
novel, 
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THE HEAD 
OF THE 
HOUSE. 


By RHODEs. 
(Nelson.) 


A very intriguing situation 
forms the basis of the plot 
of Miss Rhodes’s excellent 
school tale: the amalgama- 
tion of two girls’ schools and 
the fight between the two for 
supremacy. St. Mary’s has 
been absorbed by Wilkie 
College, and while the St. 
Mary girls outnumber the 
college girls, and it is their 
head mistress who is taking 
over the management of the 
united schools, yet it is the 
college premises they are to 
use, with all the college tradi- 
tions firmly established and 
likely to resist any attempt 
at modification. Great tact 
is needed to get things running 
smoothly, but it is between 
the head girls that there comes 
the greatest conflict. Wilkie’s 
head girl maintains her 
post and Lesley, the late head 
girl of St. Mary’s, is obliged 


to knuckle under. Had the positions been reversed much 
trouble would have been avoided, for Lesley had the finer 
character and was willing to be generous, but Phyllis was 
haughty and indiscreet, and so the clash was inevitable. 
It is an excellent situation, and Miss Rhodes may be 


From Further Reminiscences of 


S. Baring-Gould 
(Bodley Head). 


S. Bar NG-GOULD. 


THE VANISHED 
CITIES OF 
ARABIA. 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. 
25s. (Hutchinson.) 

Mrs. Steuart Erskine is to 
be heartily congratulated on 
her endeavour to arouse the 
interest of the general public 
in so romantic a theme as 
the story of ‘‘ The Vanished 
Cities of Arabia.’’ Gibbon 
devotes the fiftieth chapter 
of his ‘‘ Decline and Fall ’’ to 
a description of Arabia. But 
it is a rather superficial one ; 
for the historian is obviously 
more anxious to celebrate 
the prowess of Mahomet as 
warrior and lover than to give 
an account of the vicissitudes 
through which Jenash and 
Petra passed. Those then who 
would know something of the 
history as well as the arche- 
ology of these two famous 
cities, and of Rabboth 
Ammon, the ancient 
Philadelphia, will find in 
the present volume a mass 
of interesting information 
carefully selected and 


picturesquely set forth. Accompanying the text are some 
exceedingly attractive plain and coloured drawings, the 
work of Major Benton Fletcher. From these the reader 
will get an admirable idea of the remains of the ancient 
temples, theatres, forums and Roman baths of the Naba- 


trusted to make the most of it and work out a story that teans. Particularly effective is Major Benton’s rendering 


is full of excitement and unfluctuating interest. 


MISS PHIPPS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


Into a pretty love story, the 
half sinister, half pathetic figure 
of Miss Phipps creeps and spies 
and dominates. Delia Sarsfield, 
on her way from the convent 
in Vienna to the home of her 
guardian, her cousin, in England, 
acquires a lover, an everything- 
that-could-be-desired lover, on 
the way; and after her arrival 
at Brown Ghyll, it is her 
cousin’s love story and the 
frustrating of it by Miss Phipps 
that become the main themes. 
Christopher Talbot, Delia’s 
cousin and guardian, had been 
badly hurt in the war and had 
for a time lost nerve and 
memory. The devoted nurse 
who saved his life was Miss 
Phipps, but the ensuing influ- 
ence of Miss Phipps is almost 
disastrous. The story is well 
told and the end of the trials is 
triumph of the normal over the 
abnormal. One of the charming 
traits the authoress reveals is her 
love for and understanding of 
dogs. There are some lovable 
dogs in the book, and they 
and two pairs of lovers are left 


happy. 


in colour of the Khazne Fur’un, or Treasure House 


of Pharaoh, a wonderful building, with a magnificent 
approach, carved out of the flame-coloured sandstone 


rock. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


Mr. Lewis Rockow, 
author of “Contemporary Political Thought in England” 
(Leonard Parsons). 
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PRINTS FROM 
MANY TRAILS. 

By H. MortiMErR F.Z.S. 

12s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

There are certain books which 
are welcomed eagerly both by 
young folk and the “ grown- 
ups.’’ This is one of them; for 
it is a British characteristic to 
be fond of animals, whether as 
pets or in their larger world of 
forest, swamp, and sea, and 
nobody can write with more ex- 
perience of animal personalities 
than Mr. Batten. There are 
some stories, he tells us, which 
he simply dare not relate—so 
“human’’ has been the _ be- 
haviour of his animal friends ; 
he would be set down as ‘‘a 
heedless exponent of fiction.” 
Only one who loved wild 
creatures and has entered into 
their thoughts by sympathetic 
comprehension could have 
written such a confession; and 
this book goes to prove that our 
word “ thoughts,’”’ just used, is 
not wrongly employed. After 
reading this series of delightful 
intimate stories we are obliged to 
admit that animals have thoughts 
and reasoning of some kind. 
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CHARLOTTE Corobay, 


From Paris in the 


Revolution after the painting by Hauer, in 
By G. Lendtre tne Musée de Versailles. 
(Hutchinson). 


MR. PEPYS. 
By J. R. TANNER, M.A., Litt.D. 7s. 6d. net. (Bell.) 


We can never have too many books about Pepys. 
Whoever writes about him cannot avoid quoting freely 
from the Diary; whoever reads quotations is not likely 
to be satisfied until he gets to the Diary itself ; and whoever 
reaches the Diary (at the right age) has made a companion 
for life. The fact that some sort of introduction -is re- 
quired, may be inferred from a few words overheard in 
front of a bookseller’s window only a few days ago. One 
senior schoolboy remarked to another, “I want to read 
Pepys’ Diary.” ‘‘ Oh,” replied the other with an air of 
finality, ‘‘ I’ve vead that.’’ For him, obviously, Pepys 
was read and dead and done for; and well might he be— 
for any young person who plunges straight and unprepared 
into the Diary. Pepys undiluted is not for callow and 
harshly moral youth; he is for those maturer souls who 
have learned that there really are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in most people’s philosophy. 
Moreover, even for ardent Pepysians, Mr. Wheatley’s 
several thousand pages make a bulky morsel ; and neither 
the Braybrooke nor the Mynors Bright editions can satisfy. 
With gratitude, therefore, do we take Dr. Tanner's intro- 
duction (companion, rather) to our business and bosoms— 
and bedsides. He tells us much that Mr. Pepys necessarily 
could not tell, about the non-Diary years ; and he reminds 
us of many delectable things about which the evergreen 
Samuel did delight to gossip to his own soul. Those who 
have the Diary will want this book; and (what is more 
important) those who get Dr. Tanner’s book will certainly 
demand the Diary. 


DEMOCRACY AND LABOUR. 
By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. Ios. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 

Professor Hearnshaw’s book on ‘‘ Democracy at the 
Crossways,”’ published on the end of the war, is remem- 
bered as a vivid plea for constitutional developments and 
a sharp warning against certain errors that threatened 
Labour and the State. He has written a sequel, in which 
the events of six years bearing on his thesis are reviewed, 
and this is likely to be at least as widely read as the other 
book. For it has one claim upon all alike whom the 
subject interests—that it is the work of a writer extremely 
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well-informed and always lucid. Neither sympathetic 
nor unsympathetic readers can hope without such help 
to acquaint themselves fully with the amazing diversity 
of ideas with which the Labour movement teems. Mr. 
Hearnshaw’s main contention is that our democratic 
system is opposed to all forms of ‘‘ direct action.’’ These 
are what he fights against from his chair of History in 
King’s College. There is a section of the book devoted, 
none the less, to his ideas of reform ; but it does not pretend 
to examine the various plans for harmonious work in 
factories which have given good results, and of which the 
latest to spread rapidly is the John Leitch scheme of 
democratic representation in America. The book is not 
constructive but critical. It is confessedly kept short, 
with a limited scope, in order to be within the means of the 
man in the street. For a note of asperity that sounds in 
its plain speaking he apologises in the preface, and it will 
hardly be resented by anyone who knows the author. He 
is persona grata with many audiences of working men. 


THE AXE IS LAID. 


By J. D. MackwortH. 7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


We can recommend this story as a real thriller with many 
breathless episodes. The villain is Dr. Emil Zeidlar, an 
unpleasant creature nursing an unhealthy spirit of revenge 
for insults received while at Oxford from English students 
who objected to his horrible practices. He plots to destroy 
the whole constitution of the kingdom by sowing the seeds 
of Bolshevism. To make his plan doubly sure he schemes 
to murder by the injection of deadly germs everyone in 
authority, from cabinet ministers to constables. That his 
plan miscarried and the revolution did not take place was 
due to the cleverness and courage of Kit Ashdown, a clerk 
in a Government office, and Maurice Hamilton, a young 
assistant in Scotland Yard. The greater part of the action 
taking place amid the humdrum respectability of a Govern- 
ment office with a high official as the villain’s understudy, 


SAMUEL Pepys. 

From the portrait by John Hayls 
painted in 1666. 

(By permission of the National 
Portrait Gallery.) 


From Mr. Pepys 
By J. R. Tanner 
(Bell & Sons). 
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From Green Islands in 
Glittering Seas 


(Allen & Unwin). 


acknowledging that orb’s warmth. 


Papuan House. 
Photo: Cooper, 
By W. Lavallin Puxley Melbourne. 


lends a 
Keener relish 
and con- 
viction to 
the adven- 
ture, but the 
success of 
the story 
depends not 
so much on 
the plot 
as on the 
Way it is de- 
veloped and 
the tale told. 


THE 
SKEIN. 


By J. A. T. 

LLoyn. 

7s. 6d. 

(Stanley 

Paul.) 

cavil 
at a point 
here and 
there in this 
book would 
be rather 
like grum- 
bling at the 
spots on the 
sun, without 


It is written with a 


remarkable power of description and characterisation, 
and certain portions that might easily descend to bathos 


are upheld by sheer sympathy. 


It is the story of a sculptor 


who sees emerging from the sea a woman whose white 
bathing costume throws into relief a body of such marvellous 
grace that his artistic soul longs to copy it in marble. As 
he happens to have his wife with him at the time, and as 
the wearer of the bathing dress is also married, the 


consequences are embarrassing. 
But even the love of Gerald 
Stanton and all that it entails 
amounts (in our view) only to 
a peg on which to hang an 
unusually clever dissection of 
humanity. Which is not to 
say that the plot is weak; on 
the contary it is almost too 
involved at times. An arresting 
mixture of passion and restraint, 
of frankness and delicacy, this 
is distinctly a book to be read. 


WATERSIDE 
CREATURES. 


By FRANCEs Pitt. 
12s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


After a long and _ tedious 
winter, the mere sight of this 
book, with its fifty-four 
charming illustrations from 
photographs taken by the 
author, is a refreshing one. 
What a delightful companion 
is Miss Pitt for a ramble by the 
side of our rivers and streams, 
and on the shore! It is im- 
possible not to share her 
enthusiasm and delight as we 


saunter here 
and there, 
waiting with 
bated breath 
for that 
shrill whistle 
followed by 
the vivid, 
dazzling 
flash of the 
king fisher. 
In a most 
entertaining 
and instruc- 
tive manner 
she tells us 
of the crea- 
tures of fur 
and feath- 
er, while 
through it 
all runs that 
keen enjoy- 
ment of all 
open-air life 
which makes 
the magic of 
spring thrill 
through our 
veins. But 
beyond all 
the charm 
and fascina- 
tion Miss 


From Green Islands in 
Glittering Seas 
By W. Lavallin Puxley Melbourne. 
(Allen & Unwin). 
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* Papuan House. 
Photo: Cooper, 


Pitt has a real aim in view, and that is to get at the intelli- 
gence and mentality of these little creatures, as far as it is 
possible from the known facts, for which work she is 
admirably qualified with her wonderful sympathy and deep 


knowledge. 


AUSTRIA IN DISSOLUTION. 


From Waterside Creatures 
By Frances Pitt 
(Allen & Unwin). 
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THE WHITE WacGrTaic. 
A good stretch. 


By STEPHAN CouNT BurRIAN. 
25s. 


(Ernest Benn.) 


In this book there is no new 
information. We learn nothing 
that has not been _ published 
elsewhere. It is a book of 
opinion, and no _ constructive 
suggestion is put forward in it. 
The most ungrateful part is 
that Burian refers with ridicule 
to the League of Nations, which 
so far has done more good for 
Austria than for any other 
power or place. It is not 
clear whether Count Burian is 
deliberately ignoring the facts, 
but one would gather from him 
that Turkey was undecided for 
a long while as to whether she 
would side with the Central 
Powers or not. The references 
to Italy will be read with 
pleasure by the enemies of that 
country, and the friends of 
Austria will not find anything 
in it to use for the improve- 
ment of our relations with that 
country. Perhaps this does not 
matter. The translator seems 
to have done his work carefully 
and well. 
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CIVILISATION. 
By J. S. HoyLanp. 3s. 6d. 
(Oxford University Press.) 
The author was a member of a Committee : 
for the Revision of the Curriculum in Secondary 
Schools, and attended its meetings in 1921. A ; 
need was then expressed for the inclusion in the - 
school course of a brief history of civilisation - 
and Mr. Hoyland set to work to meet this need. Rate a ees 
The result of his labours should be invaluable wae. a ul per yey wee . 
not only to those for whom his book was 
written but to all those workaday citizens m4 Fs 
electors and newspaper readers—who realise 
how little they can intelligently understand of 
present-day problems who only present-day 4 
history know. This history takes the student Pres Aieeines en Gn THE OLD WATER TOWER AT YPRES. 
from the beginnings of history and life up to Western Front Before the War. 
the present day, dealing with movements, ten- By A. Rawlinson 7 
dencies and influences rather than dates, though (Melrose). 3 
these are given in brackets where necessary, and 
a chronological table is given at the end. There are COUNTY DOWN SONGS. 
nearly two hundred illustrations of an extremely interesting . 
nature and the whole is prefaced with a note on books oe by RICHARD RowLey. Woodeuts by Mase. a 
ANNESLEY. 6s. (Duckworth.) : 
which will be found useful in further study of the subject. 
The author owes much to Mr. Wells’s ‘‘ Outline of History,” This very pleasing book is a happy example of what 
but his style is entirely his own, lucid, illuminating and can be achieved by the close collaborative efforts of two 
intensely human. artists. It is not a book of poems with illustrations. 2 
It is quite definitely a single thing—a unity, poem and oo 
; picture making unison like the chime of bells. Mr. Rowley 7 
BOSWELL'S is well known in Northern Ireland as a poet of industrialism. a 


LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


Abridged and Arranged by ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 8s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


We heartily commend the courage with which Mr. 
Marshall set out to accomplish this task, desirable as it 
certainly was, and one for which he is so admirably fitted. 
Always a keen student of Johnsonia, he knows the “‘ Life ”’ 


In his former books he has sung the praises of the factory, 
the workshop, the shipyard and the town. He has said in 
effect that those who desire the country may have it—he 
will be well content with the smoke and grime of the 
town. One has doubted the validity of this hymn 
of praise to the unlovely aftermath of the industrial 
revolution, and now Mr. Rowley himself not only 
doubts it but utterly flouts it. All the poems in 


intimately, and we quickly realise what pains he has “County Down Songs”’ are of course country poems. 
been at to retain so successfully, and in such true propor- But they are much more than that. They plainly praise se 
tion, Boswell’s triumphant presentation of that great the country at the expense of the town. Mr. Rowley ap 
human figure. Reynolds’s portrait of Johnson adds to the not only takes on a new love, but brutally casts aside — 
value of the book. the old one. Thus in his fourth song: — 
Up in the mountains 
Lookin’ on the sea, be 
If | was home again RG 
It’s there I would be. 7 
Far from this dark 


city’s 

Noisy loom an’ wheel, 

Up in the mountains 

Above Kilkeel ’’- 
and so on in many of 
the songs. One can find 
nothing but praise for 
this revised vision which 
has descended upon 
Mr. Rowley, and cer- 
tainly one can find little 
else but praise for 
“County Down Songs.” 
Messrs. Duckworth have 
excelled themselves in 
the production of the 
book, with its pleasing 
typography, its charm- 
ing page and its de- 
lightful margins. And 
Lady Mabel Annesley 
has all along closely 
realised Mr. Rowley’s 
vision, and given one 


Monxs AT PRAYER INA 
y J. S. Hoyland TIBETAN MONASTERY. 
(Oxford University Press). 


From A Brief ae of Civilisation a pictorial interpretation 


of the songs which is at 
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once imaginative and 
authentic. Especially in 
“ Annalong,’’ Lady Mabel 
Annesley exhibits her 
command over her diffi- 
cult medium; the effort 
of the horses as they pull 
the plough through the 
heavy earth can _ here 
literally be felt. Mr. 
Rowley has always been 
a careful craftsman, pains- 
taking and highly self- 
critical, and these qualities 
have stood him in good 
stead in his very difficult 
task of the composition 
of a whole set of songs 
of a definite type. Only 
once or twice is he caught 
napping, and then inspira- 
tion flies out at the 
window. And only 
occasionally does one 
come up against harsh- 
nesses of scansion and 
vocability which should 
not occur in any song, 
County Down or other- 
wise. But the general 
effect of the book is 
most harmonious and 
delightful. The Ulster 
dialect is very sure—it is 
Ulster. Too many writers 
nowadays set down a 
dialect swithering between 
Scots and County Clare, and call it Ulster, but from 
Mr. Rowley one gets the genuine rhythm and run of the 
County Down speech, at once so beautiful and so expres- 
sive. One welcomes this most delightful addition to the 
happily growing collection of authentic Ulster literature. 


From The Later Ceramic 

Wares of China 

By R. L. Hobson 
(Benn). 


EVERYBODY'S GUIDE TO 
PUNCTUATION. 


WATCH YOUR ENGLISH. 
By Harotp HERD. 2s. each. (Allen & Unwin.) 


It is difficult to say which of these two little booklets is 
the more serviceable. The habit of careless writing is 
one which gains a hold all too easily. By the help of 
these guides, which are so easy to carry about and so 
reasonable in price, many all-too-common errors may be 
eliminated and a much clearer form of expression gained. 


THE LATER CERAMIC WARES 
OF CHINA. 


By R. L. Hopson. £5 5s. 
(Ernest Benn.) 


Following ‘The _ Early 
Ceramic Wares of China’’ and 
“The Wares of the Ming 
Dynasty,” this volume com- 
pletes, in the splendid manner 
of its predecessors, the whole 
history of their fascinating sub- 
ject. Our first word of special 
admiration must be for its 
illustrations, in colours and in 
half-tone, not only their perfec- 
tion as reproductions, and their 
number, but also their value (Duc 


= 


worth). 


for the student, drawn 
as they mainly are from 
private collections, in 
many cases for the first 
time. Our next is for 
the readableness of Mr. 
Hobson’s text, on the 
authority of which it 
would be impertinent to 
comment. It puts the 
finishing touches of the 
author’s learning on that 
of his earlier work on 
Chinese Pottery and 
Porcelain, already long 
out of print. The later 
wares of China with which 
it deals are those of the 
K’ang-Hsi, Yung Chéng, 
Ch’ien Lung, and subse- 
quent periods, all parallel 
with a brisk trade between 
China and Europe, and 
so familiar to col- 
lectors in the West. A 
chapter discusses. the 
reactions of this European 
intercourse on the porce- 
lain manufacture of China 
with the advance of the 
eighteenth century. Signs. 
PLATE XLVII—FiG. 4. of its influence on 
FLASK-SHAPED BOTTLE, decoration occur even in 
some Ming examples, and 
In the possession of the in more, though still 
Hon. Mrs. Walter Levy. infrequent, Pp jeces of 
K’ang-Hsi. Specimens 
from armorial services dated throughout the eighteenth 
century are to be found in the British Museum. 


THE 
OTHER 
WOMAN. 


By Frank Stayton. 7s.6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 


Something fresh and natural and sincere prevails through- 
out ‘‘ The Other Woman,”’ raising it from a commonplace tale 
of a man who lost his memory on the battle-fields, to a tender 
romance. Hamilton Jethrow, the painter, cannot remem- 
ber much of the past when we first meet him, sketching 
in a Sussex village. He has no recollection of a foolish 
marriage he contracted when on a hasty leave. He believes 
himself free, and feels vaguely a horror of responsibility. 
Ruth, the sweet village schoolmarm, sails on to his horizon ; 
Ruth, of mysterious birth ; Ruth, who has been to Tours 
: and reads French to young 
folk in the country houses 
round. An old flute player 
full of fairy lore also crosses 
his path, On Midsummer 
Eve this eager spirit once 
witnessed the fays dancing, 
and to pay for the privilege 
they blinded him but promised 
to serve him, and to give him 

the sixth sense. Picturesque 
materials, you see, and as pic- 
turesquely blended. There are 
~~ some attractive verses at the 
beginning of the chapters which 
only just miss success. ‘“ The 
Other Woman”’ is delightfully 
readable. 
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